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FOUR DEPARTMENTS OF 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 





SUITED TO ALL WHO HAVE SERIOUS AIMS IN TRAVEL 





THE UNIVERSITY TOURS 


Private parties, ordinarily of twelve 
persons each, under a single cultured leader. 

First class travel unless by special ar- 
rangement. 

University Tours cover all practicable 
routes of interest to the student of civiliza- 
tion including especially: 

1. Europe in so far as accessible and of 
culture interest. 

2. Egypt and the Near East (summer 
and winter). 

3. Round-the-World. 


Special arrangements for private groups. 
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THE STUDENT TOURS 


Inexpensive tours designed especially for 
upper class and graduate students. 

Permanent leaders for individual groups 
with cooperation of Lecturers of the Euro- 
pean Summer School. 

Chaperonage and all necessary safeguards 
for young women. 

College Men’s Tour, 71 days, $500. 

Tours for college women at $600, $685, 
and $780. 

College men travel third class, college 
women second and third class. 

Arrangements for private groups. 
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EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


A group of parties traveling with a 
faculty of university specialists each of whom 
handles his particular subject with each 
group in succession. A definite program of 
lectures and field work accorded academic 
credit. 

1. The Italian Division visits Great 
Britain, France, Holland, Belgium, Switzer- 
land and Italy. 

2. The Greek Division visits France, 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy and 
Greece. 

3. The French Division visits France, 
Belgium and Switzerland. 

4. The French-British Division visits 
France, Britain and Switzerland. 

5. The French-Spanish Division visits 
France, Spain, Belgium and Switzerland. 

6. The Mediterranean Division visits 
Italy, Greece, Palestine and Egypt. 

For untechnical but serious travelers. 
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STUDY COURSES 


University travel in cooperation with in- 
stitutions of learning in Europe, half the 
summer devoted to each. Courses in co- 
operation with: 

1. The American Academy in Rome for 
the study of Roman Archaeology, etc. 


2. The American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens, for Greek Archaeology, etc. 

3. The American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem, for Bible Studies. 

4. El Centro de los Estudios Historicos in 
Madrid, for modern Spanish. 

5. The Sorbonne in Paris, for French 
language and literature. 

These courses are suited for advanced 
students but practicable for persons of 
general interests. 

Academic credit may be secured if desired. 
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HOWARD CROSBY BUTLER 


By E. BALDWIN SMITH 


“The theory that the workman 1s 
greater than his work, that it is a greater 
thing to be a man than it ts to be a scholar 
and greater than all to be a man and a 
scholar,—that was his high thought, the 
great example of his life and of all that he 
was and did.”’ 

—Dean Andrew Fleming West. 


N every man is something akin in 
| blood or spirit to those pioneers 

who chopped and dug their way 
through the American continent to un- 
cover a new civilization. Whatever it 
is, it instinctively responds to the 
romance of exploration, to the uncover- 
ing of lost civilizations in another con- 
tinent, for Archaeology, when it escapes 
from the dust of libraries into remote 
spaces where vanished races have lived 
and left buried in architecture, pottery, 
inscriptions and the like a record of 
their contribution to the pattern of 
culture of which we are the indirect 
heirs, becomes the romance of scholar- 
ship. Those who follow this science 


[3] 


are intellectual adventurers, men of 
imagination who have the faith, forti- 
tude and leadership to organize, persist 
and endure. 

The reason for beginning an article 
on Howard Crosby Butler with an 
appeal to that deep instinct in human 
nature, which stirs our prosaic minds to 
dream of escaping into new lands, lost 
worlds and fresh existence, is because he 
found adventure in human contacts, in 
archaeology and in all life. He was 
still young and enthusiastic at fifty 
when death surprised him. Just be- 
cause of the rareness of his personality 
and the fineness of his outlook on life 
no friend can write a conventional 
biography of the distinguished arche- 
ologist. Nor is it possible for one 
who knew him intimately to write an 
exact estimate of his contribution to 
archaeological knowledge unless he 
were prepared to separate his personal 
devotion to the man from his intellec- 
tual admiration for the man’s work and 
so perhaps to crush with scientific 
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Fic. 1. THE Priory oF HADDINGTON. DRAWING By HowarRD CrosBy BUTLER MADE IN SUMMER OF 1897 FOR 
His Book ‘‘ScoTLAND’S RUINED ABBEYS.”’ 


fact the spirit which animated Howard 
Butler’s life, making all he did seem 
human and lovable. 

He was born at Croton Falls, New 
York, on March 7, 1872. His life, as it 
has been recently written by his friend 
and classmate Varnum Lansing Col- 
lins, began even with his boyhood letters 
to show an exceptional interest in every 
detail of nature, and his love for flowers 
was one of the ioys of his maturity. 
These letters also record his habit of 
collecting clippings describing the 
arrivals and sailings of ocean steam- 
ships and printed scraps on travel and 
archaeological discovery. Already the 
youthful fancy, which leads most of us 
to do battle with Indians and pirates, 
was leading him to adventure in the 
history of the past. 

At Princeton, where he graduated in 
the Class of 1892, he turned instinc- 
tively to books and courses in history, 
languages and art, without neglecting 
his love of comradeship. After gradua- 
tion he accepted a Fellowship in Art 
and Archaeology and decided to devote 
himself to Ancient Architecture. In 
preparation for this specialty he studied 


the technical side of his profession at 
Columbia University and in 1895 re- 
turned to Princeton as Lecturer on 
Architecture. In 1897 he went abroad 
as University Fellow in Archaeology 
at the American School of Classical 
Studies at Rome where he began that 
personal and intimate acquaintance 
with the monuments of architecture 
which continued for the rest of his life 
to make his teaching of the art so 
fascinating (fig. 1). 

Although he committed himself to 
the exacting scholarship of archaeology 
he did not change his approach to life. 
It was humanism in the broadest mean- 
ing of the word that he sought and 
found. When he wrote that “Man is 
nothing more and nothing less than the 
sum of man’s experiences,’’ it meant 
more to him than a passing sentence. 
All his archaeology, his scholarship and 
his endeavor began and ended with the 
idea that men themselves are the most 
interesting experience in life, and it 
was on the foundation of a sympathetic 
understanding of men that he built his 
restorations of ancient life. In his last 
year at Princeton, before leaving on the 
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trip abroad from which he never re- 
turned, he wrote, ‘‘It has been said that 
one of the causes of man’s present un- 
rest and discontent in the midst of 
material gain, is his lack of knowledge 
of himself and ‘his kind, his want of a 
spiritual background.’”’ To appreciate 
what he did for art it is not so necessary 
to read all he wrote, of the cities which 
he uncovered and the buildings which 
he restored, as it is to realize how com- 
pletely he knew himself and his fellow 
men and how devoutly he dedicated 
himself to teaching. 

He will always be known as an 
archaeologist, but few will remember 
that teaching was his proud profession. 
Discussing educational problems, he 
wrote, “There is no doubt of the im- 
mediate reaction when vision is once 
made possible. No one better knows 
how easy the task is and how gratifying 
the results, than the man who is so 
fortunate as to have the opportunity to 
teach a few of the rising generation.”’ 
How this faith in youth, and the com- 
plete dedication which must go with 
it, were received by his students may be 
partially understood from the journal 
of the Graduate College, of which he 
was the first Master, and from letters 
written to his biographer after his 
death. 

Something of his method is told by 
the following quotation: “Many a time 
have difficulties disappeared under his 
calm and sane attention. His advice, 
wise and kindly, was sparingly given. 
To teach us to solve our own problems, 
to stand upon our own feet, was his aim. 
And much as we profited by a word 
fitly spoken, I think we learned an even 
more valuable lesson from his example. 
He was never hurried and never abrupt. 
He seemed to create an atmosphere of 
scholarly. leisure; yet what a worker! 

Often have I seen him taking 
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part in a general conversation while the 
architectural plate grew in beauty and 
complexity beneath his calmly moving 
fingers. He seemed to turn his atten- 
tion entirely and instantly from one 
subject to another.” 

Another of Mr. Butler’s students 
tells something of the manner in which 
he made converts to the Fine Arts. 
“When one comes to the things he 
gave, both to those who studied under 
him and to those who just came to be 
with him, analysis is baffling. The 
way his power to kindle a flame of vital 
interest acted upon so many and such 
different types of men still passes our 
understanding. It wasmagic. Perhaps 
it was not architecture at all but his 
own superb enthusiasm that swept 
away all barriers, save those of love and 
respect, between him and his young 
friends and simply made men interested 
in what he enjoyed. This however can 
not be the secret, as he was ever more 
interested in the individual than in 
anything of his own. That interest in 
others was the power which drew men 
to him, made them unburden them- 





Fic. 2. SHBKH Hassan ABU SALAAM wITH HIS 
Favorite Horse. 
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selves and seek his advice .... It 
was strange how he could help men to 
discover their own minds.” 

This understanding and sympathy 
which drew students to Howard Butler 
went with him into the Syrian desert 
and established much the same bond 
with the Oriental mind. His article 
“Among the Druses,”’ which was pub- 
lished by Scribners in 1918, reveals this 
power. In it he tells how the great 
Shékh Hassan Abu-Salaam (fig. 2) 
begged him to be a father to his boys 
and take them back to America to 
educate them, but he fails to mention 
the formal petition to the Sultan asking 
that he be made Governor of all the 
Druses. After his death I received a 
letter from the father of his eastern 
dragoman which shows that it was not 
only among the tribal rulers that he was 
held dear, for the old Kifilcante writes, 
“Believe me the death of my son George 
was not much of a blow compared to 
this, as I-always took in mind that Mr. 
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Fic. 4. AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPEDITION AT AMBERTSH (MR. BUTLER AT THE LEFT). 


Butler would be after the death of my 
son a father to my grandsons, so that 
now the death of the good man has 
orphaned my grandsons.”’ 

Mr. Butler was a student of men, he 
was primarily interested in the human 
actuality of architecture, and in the 
stones, which he dug from his excava- 
tions, he found not merely scientific 
problems, but the works of friends 
whom he might have known. His 
ambition to visit the Syrian desert came 
in Junior year in college when he first 
read the account of the Marquis de 
Vogiié’s trip through Central Syria in 
1861-62. At once he began to dream 
of following up the quest “among the 
ghost cities of the Syrian wilderness”’ 
(fig. 3) and in 1899, at the age of 
twenty-seven, organized an American 
archaeological expedition “to extend 
M. de Vogiié’s work and verify his 
drawings by the camera.” His article 
in the Century Magazine of June 1903 
voiced something of the impelling 








Fic. 5. ARcH OF Bas 1L-HawA, ‘‘GATE OF THE WIND,” 


vision which he had received from the 
book of the French explorer; “in read- 
ing M. de Vogiié’s book one wonders 
what there may be beyond and on each 
side of his route; for he says that there 
were many great ruins to be seen in the 
distance which could not be reached for 
lack of time.”’ 

So began the first adventure among 
the lost cities of a region deserted, save 
for wild tribesmen, for thirteen cen- 
turies (fig. 4). As one reads his de- 
scription of this trip, either in popular 
form as it appeared under the title of 
“A Land of Deserted Cities” in the 
Century Magazine or in the official 
publication of the expedition, entitled 
Architecture and Other Arts, one feels 
how real these abandoned buildings 
became to him. Travelling the plain 
of Sermeda and following the great 
Roman road, he saw an arch spanning 
the way like a “triumphal bow”’ (jig. 
5). “Stripped of its ornaments and 
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OVER THE ROMAN ROAD IN THE PLAIN OF SERMEDA. 


broken at its ends, it still stands in gray 
solemnity, trying to tell of some for- 
gotten victory. For more than fifteen 
hundred years it has watched the tide 
between the East and West. . 
Countless armies it has seen: armies 
exultant with hope, pressing forward 
towards the riches of the East; armies 
jubilant with victory, loaded down with 
spoil, armies dejected and depleted, re- 
turning disgraced to a thankless mis- 
tress.’ So the arch lived. i 
During each of the subsequent ex- 
peditions of 1904 and 1909 he worked 
back and forth through the almost map- 
less land seeking to gather enough ac- 
curate information to publish a com- 
plete picture of this semi-classical civi- 
lization on the outskirts of the Roman 
Empire. The arduous work of pub- 
lishing the measured remains studied 
on these trips he brought out between 
1903 and 1922 ina series of monographs 
entitled American Archaeological Ex- 
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Fic. 6. ‘BIZZOS CHURCH” AT RUWEHA, OF THE SIXTH CENTURY. 

















Fic. 7. Sours CuurcH OF RUWEHA, OF THE FourTH CENTURY. 


pedition to Syria in 1899-1900 and the 
Princeton Archaeological Expedition to 
Syria in 1904-5 and 1910. For his 
books he made all the measured draw- 
ings, such as the restorations of the 
“Bizzos church” at Ruwéha (jig. 6), 
working patiently in the late hours of 
the night after his friends and students 
had voluntarily departed, for he never 
sent anyone away. 

These books dealt with the earliest 
style of Christian architecture in stone 
and he knew its importance in the 
history of art and felt its charm in the 
beauty of craftsmanship, but above all 
his imagination received an exaltation 
in working with the important monu- 
ments of the religion which meant so 
much to him. Every church had a 
rarer meaning as it took him back 
nearer to the life he had made his 
model. Of the South church at Ruwéha 
(fig. 7) and the other fourth and early 
fifth century churches of Northern 
Syria, which were cut with such care 
and simplicity from the limestone of the 


region, he points out, what so many 
recent histories of architecture have 
overlooked, that they illustrate “a 
distinct style, fresh and vigorous, which 
though partaking of classic elements, is 
quite free from decadence and shows 
few Byzantine tendencies.”’ The later 
buildings of the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies, with their richer doorways, 
carved with such a curious mixture of 
classic and eastern motifs, and with 
their massive interiors terminating in 
apses of beautiful stonework, he ad- 
mired and rightly refused to consider as 
architectural works off the main high- 
way of architectural development. He 
was among the first to realize that Syria 
and other East-Christian countries 
were powerful influences on the growth 
and character of European art and 
culture. 

The pleasure and adventurous thrill 
which he found in discovering these 
early churches of the Christian faith 
(fig. 8) and the pagan buildings which 
preceded them he carefully suppressed 
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Fic. 9. PoRTAL OF THE SERAYA aT KANAWAT, 
FROM THE ROMAN PERIOD. 


in his publications, but a letter from 
Damascus tells of being lost in a 
blinding blizzard and finally stumbling 
into Shakka where he found a friendly 
native and a roaring fire; and with a 
chuckle he writes, “I wept copiously 
with joy at sight of my old friend and 
did not cease weeping until the great 
fire was reduced to embers.’’ There 
were hardships on these trips and there 
were also dangers, but he went out to 
meet them with delight. 

On the 1909 expedition a rather un- 
expected meeting with the Bedawin 
furnished him with a thrill that even 
his boyish fancies could not have 
bettered. ‘We had scarcely time to 


realize where we were before a band of 
twenty spearmen, well mounted, started 
in our direction at full gallop with the 
unmistakable war cry of the Bedawin.”’ 
He does not tell, as I heard it from 
another, how he calmly finished shav- 
ing as the camp armed itself for defense, 
and makes but little of the way he rode 
out alone to meet them, waving a 
salutation and saying, “Your guests 
are unarmed.” So it passed off as an 
incident over which he smiled for years 
after and the scientific search was 
calmly continued. 

The human interest, even in his 
rigorous research, comes out in another 
of his letters. “We had already begun 
our quest of the mysterious Nabateans, 
while we were in Bosra. Now we have 
collected a quantity of material bearing 
upon their history and civilization 
(fig. 9). We plan and I trust that by 
spring we shall be able to contribute 
enough information about these peoples 
who ruled Damascus when St. Paul was 
there, to give them some standing in 
history.” 

In 1910 he received his first mark of 
recognition when he was awarded the 
“Drexel Medal”’ for his researches in 
Syria and his publications thereon and 
for his recent excavations at Sardis. 
By this time he had begun the task of 
uncovering Sardis, the capital of Lydia. 
The picture (fig. 10) shows the excava- 
tions in the city which had been buried 
centuries ago by the collapse of the 
great acropolis. In describing this 
acropolis, which was once a broad hill- 
top overlooking the city, he speaks of 
Alexander having stood there and his 
imagination leads him to write, “I can 
not leave Alexander standing upon the 
top of the acropolis (fig. 11) without 
giving some description of the splendid 
panorama that spread out before him.” 
As he wrote he revisualized with the 
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Fic. 10. ACROPOLIS OF SARDIS SHOWING THE EXCAVATIONS OF THE BURIED TEMPLE IN THE MIDDLE 
DISTANCE AND THE BED OF THE RIVER PACTOLUS IN THE FOREGROUND. 


Macedonian monarch the civilization at 
their feet and then describes the river 
Pactolus “in which mythical Midas 
washed to cleanse himself of the golden 
touch and from which historical Croesus 
washed his wealth by the simple 
process known as placer mining.”’ 

The finds from all periods of Sardis’ 
history, which he made in his “dig”’ 
under the fallen acropolis and in the 
Lydian tombs above the river, are too 
many to be reviewed. Fortunately he 
had published the first volume of 
Sardis, on the excavations, before his 
death and had finished the second 
volume on the architecture of the 
Temple of Artemis. This temple (jig. 
12), which was begun in the fifth cen- 
tury before Christ, injured by earth- 
quake probably in the year 17 A. D. 
and not entirely refinished when the 
final disaster of the landslide left it 
buried, held, as he wrote, ‘the fourth 
place among the Ionic temples of 
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Fic. 11. VIEW FROM THE ACROPOLIS SHOWING 
THE FOOTHILLS OF MT. TMOLUS AND THE VALLEY 
OF THE DABBAGH TCHAI. 

















Fic. 12. East END OF THE TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS. 


colossal scale in Greek antiquity and 
fifth place if the Doric temples be in- 
cluded.”” The picture of the half 
buried columns (jig. 13) gives some idea 
of the labor required in digging out 
this building which at its east end was 
imbedded in thirty feet of earth. By 
means of his power of organization and 
leadership Mr. Butler made the Turkish 
laborers a part of the family, devoted 
to his interests and enthusiastic about 
the work. Understanding the value of 
their cooperation he treated them with 
sincere and paternal interest, brought 
them gifts each year, organized their 
work and play and, as the illustration 
shows (jig. 14), made their sports a part 
of the life in the excavations. 

While the temple remains the chief 


single result of his work, he himself was 
more thrilled by the crude little Chris- 
tian church which he found buried 
within its pagan ruins (fig. 75). “It 
was evidently also of very early con- 
struction, a fact which greatly added to 
its interest by recalling the reference in 
the Apocalypse to the Church of 
Sardis as one of the Seven Churches.”’ 
How sincerely he hoped that it might 
be ‘the Church of Sardis, to whose 
‘Angel’ the Evangelist was commanded 
to write’’ and how reverent he felt on 
uncovering its primitive altar which 
“is perhaps the earliest Christian altar 
known” will only be appreciated by 
those who knew “the life of faith”’ this 
classical archaeologist lived. 
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Fic. 14. A FIELD Day FoR THE WORKMEN WITHIN 
THE EXCAVATIONS. 


Besides the architecture, there were 
the pottery, the sculpture, the inscrip- 
tions and the coins, including the gold 
staters of Croesus. The illustration 
(fig. 16) shows the genial Lydian lion 
which was given by “Nanas, son of 
Dionysikles, to Artemis.’”” When the 
bilingual inscriptions were uncovered 
and the two stones, one in Lydian and 
Aramaic and the other in Lydian and 
Greek, were published the archae- 
ological world realized that the key to 
the unknown and important Lydian 
language had been discovered. It will 
take years to estimate the significance 
of these finds and their bearing upon 
the unsolved problems of Mediter- 
ranean civilizations. That their value 
will more than justify Mr. Butler’s 
hope and labor we know, for “Sardis,”’ 
as he wrote himself, ‘commanded the 
terminus of the greatest of all trade 
routes of its day—the Royal Road— 
which, coming straight through Asia 
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Minor, carried the converging com- 
merce of all the peoples of the East into 
her warehouses, and sent it forth again 
westward to the ports.” 

In his last year, when he was work- 
ing too hard in the interests of his pro- 
fession and was seeking to raise funds 
for carrying on the work at Sardis, he 
wrote, ‘““One can not but believe that 
the spirit of idealism in the United 
States will see it through to a position 
of efficiency and accomplishment which 
will make the Excavation of Sardis the 
first great American monument to the 
science of Archaeology and of history in 
its broadest sense, as well as to Art asa 
living subject.” The work, at first 
because of the political conditions in 
the East and now because of his death, 
has been left unfinished, but the logos 
of the man has gone forth and what he 
wanted will be accomplished. 





Fic. 16. LypDIAN LION AND PEDESTAL BEARING 
THE SHORT BILINGUAL INSCRIPTION IN LYDIAN 
AND GREEK. 
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i. INSCRIPTION TO HOWARD CROSBY BUTLER IN THE GRADUATE COLLEGE 
AT PRINCETON. 











THE MASTER 


By THoMAS ENGLISH 


“T go to wake the dead.”” The master 
spoke, 

And striking in the desert with his 
spade, 

He turned the clay dead ages had 
o’erlaid 

Upon the graves of empires, whence 
awoke 

The city of great Croesus’ golden 
folk,— 

Streets, squares, and temples won- 
drously displayed 

To eyes of men and heaven’s high 
parade, 

Which timeless, changeless, views 
time’s changing stroke. 


This was our master, who has jour- 
neyed hence, 

Beyond the frontiers of earth’s desert 
day, 

On some dim quest he never may 
reveal. 

How far the way, the night how murky- 
dense, 

It matters not; his Master’s word of 
sway 

Will bid him wake at last to endless 
weal. 
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EL-KHAZNEH OR THE TEMPLE OF ISIS, THE ARCHITECTURAL GEM OF PETRA. 





A PILGRIMAGE TO PETRA 


By James A. KELSO 


OR me it was always a fascinating 
F experience to stand at sunset on 
the ridge of the Mount of Olives 
and look eastward over the wilderness 
of Judea and across the Jordan Valley 
to the hills of Moab. In the evening 
light the purple and violet haze over 
these hills and the table-land at their 
summit seemed to symbolize the 
mystery and enchantment of a long 
historical past. This strange and weird 
view—weird because the Jordan Valley 
was in the shadows long before the sun- 
set glow on the eastern hills had faded— 
always stirred in me a great longing to 
visit the lands east of the Jordan. AsI 
walked along the upper ridge and down 
the slopes of the Mount of Olives, my 
memory was crowded with recollections 
of great and important cities which had 


flourished in Trans-Jordania during the 


Graeco-Roman period. I knew that 
their ruins bore mute testimony to 
wealth and a highly developed civiliza- 
tion. On such occasions the question of 
visiting some of these ruins would 
always arise and was canvassed. The 
results of such discussions, whether they 
were held with archaeologists, or offi- 
cials, or guides, were invariably dis- 
couraging. The journey was always 
represented as being not only expensive, 
but dangerous, for the tribesmen east of 
the Jordan were armed to the teeth and 
in a state of unrest. Consequently it 
was unwise to venture across the 
Jordan without a military escort which 
the authorities of the British Protec- 
torate of Trans-Jordania refused to 
furnish. 

With keen disappointment any hope 
of reaching the ruins of Jerash, Amman, 
or more distant and fascinating Petra 
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had gradually vanished from our minds 
as our stay in Jerusalem approached its 
end. Imagine our delight when early 
in March we were informed that a party 
of British officers with their friends 
were going to Petra by the way of 
Amman as guests of the government of 
Trans-Jordania, and there was room for 
out party of three, Mrs. Kelso, Mrs. 
Wm. McKelvy of Pittsburgh, and my- 
self. It is needless to say that this 
invitation was accepted without a 
moment’s delay. 

The first rendezvous of this pilgrimage 
to Petra was Amman, the capital of the 
recently formed British Protectorate of 
Trans-Jordania. Amman is the ancient 
Rabbah Ammon of the Old Testament, 
the Philadelphia of the Graeco-Roman 
League of the Decapolis, which is 
mentioned more than once iu the nar- 
rative of the Evangelists. The ruins of 
its colonnaded street, of its amphi- 
theatre, and of its acropolis indicate a 
flourishing past. Apart from these 
ruins it is an uninteresting and squalid 
Arab town. ‘The members of the party 
bound for Petra were instructed to 
reach Amman by the evening of March 
2oth, for the special train would leave 
at8P.M. This first leg of the journey, 
from Jerusalem to Amman, was made 
in an automobile. From Jerusalem to 
Jericho, a rapid descent took us from 
2700 feet above sea level to 800 below 
over a modern highway which tempts 
the chauffeur to break all speeding 
ordinances. A brief halt at Jericho and 
we cross the plain of the Jordan with 
its scrubby trees. A modern military 
bridge, the Allenby Bridge, spans the 
insignificant but historic stream, and 
makes its passage easy. It is quite ap- 














THE MOUNTAINS OF PETRA. 


parent that the wilderness of Judaea 
has been left behind, for a copious 
stream runs at one side of the road. Its 
banks are carpeted with wild flowers of 
every hue of the rainbow growing in 
great profusion, while oleander bushes 
are in bloom along the water’s edge. To 
the left, about a half mile from the 
road, stands a tent village of over 
seventy black goat’s-hair Bedouin tents 
stretched in one line along ‘“ Main 
Street.”” We commence to ascend a 
cafion, Wady Shaib, by a fair road 
which in many places has been hewn 
out of the overhanging cliff. Down in 
the bed of the stream, two hundred feet 
below our feet, lies a huge German gun 
which used to bombard the British 
trenches in the Jordan Valley. In the 
rout of the Turks it was ingloriously 
dumped into the stream where it is 
rusting away. After a steady climb of 
an hour or more the road crosses to the 
northern side of the cafion, which 
becomes shallower. Lunch is enjoyed 
as we sit on a slope which looks like an 
oriental carpet in its blaze of color. 
Within half an hour after the journey 
is resumed, the town of Es-Salt appears 


nestling in an amphitheatre of hills. 
The archaeologist is unable to identify 
Es-Salt with any place mentioned in 
the Scriptures. There is an abundance 
of water in the vicinity, a blessing that 
impresses a resident of Jerusalem and 
accounts for the flourishing gardens as 
well as apricot orchards which were out 
in their lovely pink blossoms the March 
day that we passed by. Just outside 
Es-Salt the road takes a sharp turn to 
the south and reaches the table-land 
of ancient Moab, a wonderful pasture 
land to-day as it was two and a half 
millenniums ago when the Hebrew 
historian designated its king as “a 
great sheep master.” 

Between Es-Salt and Amman we 
meet a long camel caravan and more 
than one Arab on horseback with his 
rifle and bandoleer swung across his 
shoulder. These Arabs, supposed to be 
very dangerous, scarcely deigned to 
notice us. We soon passed through a 
Circassian village, a reminder of the 
policy of Abdul Hamid who brought 
these faithful Moslems from the region 
of the Caucasus to infiltrate the Arab 
population and to gradually dispossess 
them later. 
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A little after three in the afternoon 
we drove into Amman and stopped at 
the door of the newly opened branch of 
the Anglo-Egyptian bank. A letter of 
introduction to the manager, young 
Mr. Forder, secured us a hearty wel- 
come, not only to the bank but to his 
home where he resides with another 
officer of the bank. After tea and coffee 
served in Oriental fashion, host and 
guests sitting on divans on the floor 
around the walls, we went around 
Amman to see the ruins of its past glory 
with Mr. Forder as guide. It was in- 
teresting to notice the curiosity with 
which the two ladies were eyed, as we 
were in a Moslem town where women 
do not appear on the streets unveiled. 
But at no time did curiosity overstep 
the bounds of good manners. The 
cordial relations between our host and 
the native population was apparent at 
every turn,’ when he greeted his ac- 
quaintances on the street and chatted 
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with them in their own tongue, for he is 
as much at home in Arabic as in 
English. This cordial feeling was an 
open sesame for the party, enabling us 
to get a glimpse of the interior of the 
Mosque. 

At seven we drove to the railway 
station situated three miles to the east 
of the town itself. On our way we 
passed an aerodrome of the British 
Army, a station on the Cairo-Bagdad 
route. The journey southward to the 
northwestern corner of Arabia is to be 
in comfort, if not in luxury, by a special 
train on the Hijaz Railway built by the 
Sultan Abdul Hamid to carry the 
Moslem pilgrims toward Mecca. Mili- 
tary purposes were not overlooked in 
its construction, and during the Great 
War this railway was an important 
feature of the Turco-German front. I 
have travelled in many lands but never 
more comfortably than did this party 
over the sands of the Arabian Desert. 
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The first-class compartments had been 
converted into sleepers by placing a cot 
across the ends of the seats. Mr. R. A. 
Bell, the American manager of the rail- 
way, had ingeniously created a dining 
car by ripping the seats and partitions 
out of a third-class car, replacing them 
with tables, and equipping one end as a 
kitchen. European provisions had been 
brought from Egypt with Egyptian 
cooks and waiters. The meals that 
were prepared and served by these 
Egyptian servants were_the equal of 
any that I have eaten either in an 
American or a European dining car. 
Next morning at eight o’clock the 
train halts at Anizah station, a solitary 
block house in the desert, originally 
erected as a Turkish fort to guard the 
caravan route to Mecca. It is the last 
station before one enters the territory 
of the Kings of Mecca. Here the party 


is met by two military automobiles, and 
two motor trucks for the conveyance of 
the tents, food, and baggage. It is our 
lot to draw a car with an Australian 
soldier as chauffeur, a young dare- 
devil who had fought over this very 
country during the war and was now a 
member of the Palestinian British 
Constabulary. His rifle was at one side 
and his bandoleer hung at the other— 
equipment that almost came into use 
that morning when our car was stopped 
by an armed Arab mounted on a 
camel. Across the desert westward for 
forty miles he drove us. At first the 
trail went across a desert strewn with 
black volcanic stones and covered with 
scrubby bushes. To the right ran a 
branch military railway constructed by 
the Turks for their Sinai campaign. 
Our trail crossed this railway about ten 
miles from Anizah and soon entered a 
wide valley which was watered by a 
perennial stream. The valley was 
carpeted with green grass, and here and 
there groups of Bedouins could be seen 
watering their flocks and herds. Years 
ago Doughty, the great Arabian 
traveller, was impressed with the ver- 
dure of this moorland in contrast with 
its surroundings, and wrote “this lime- 
stone moorland of so great altitude 
resembles Europe, and there are hollow 
park-like grounds with ever green oak 
timber.’’ The trail rose steadily-as we 
approached the mountains of Edom, 
but for the last three or four miles the 
trail was lost in stones over which the 
car bumped, to our surprise and satis- 
faction not breaking a wheel or axle. 
Toward the head of the valley stumps 
of huge trees were observed. These 
trees had been cut down by the Turks 
during the Great War and had been 
used for fuel to fire the locomotives of 
the railway. The stumps were of such 
huge size that they were evidently 
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relics of a great forest which had at one 
time covered the slopes, and had caught 
the attention of Doughty. 

Between ten and eleven o’clock we 
drove into a small camp stretched out 
on a plateau overlooking the Moun- 
tainsof Edom. A biting cold wind was 
blowing from the higher ranges and 
every member of the party appreciated 
the hot tea and coffee which were being 
served by an Arab soldier in one of the 
tents. The camp at Ras-el-Khor was 
situated 5000 feet above the cup-like 
depression out of which the lofty sand- 
stone mountains arise, enclosing the 
site of Petra, ‘‘the rose-red city half 
as old as time.” 

From the camp the journey was to be 
made on horseback over rough and 
difficult country. Shortly after our 
arrival a detachment of Trans-Jordania 
cavalry appeared with horses for the 
party. At one o’clock we set off 
escorted by these troopers. The trail, 
for there was no road, at times followed 
the brow of a steep precipice, and at 
times led down into a deep ravine. 
The sure-footedness of Arab horses was 
both amazing and reassuring. That 
they were able to maintain a foothold 
on the steepest and roughest sections of 
the trail seemed miraculous. The last 
stage of the ride was in the bed of a dry 
stream which formed the entrance to 
Petra. The Romans had paved it with 
their characteristic blocks. Of these 
many were still 7m situ, but more had 
been torn out of place by the torrents of 
water that rush through the narrow 
gorge of the Sikh during the rainy 
season. Three hours of riding over such 
a rough trail was a trying experience for 
more than one member of the party who 
had not been on horseback for a decade 
or more. _ 

The Bab-es-Sikh, the main entrance 
to Petra, is unique among gateways to 
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oriental cities. It is a gorge or cafion 
some two and a half miles in length 
winding like a serpent’s trail. Its 
width varies from ten to thirty feet. 
At times we reined our horses and 
stretching out our arms could easily 
touch the perpendicular precipitous 
cliffs on either side. Looking up we 
could see nothing but a thin ribbon of 
blue sky through the cleft of the rocks 
one hundred and fifty to three hundred 
feet above our heads. At places the 
gorge is much narrower at the top than 
at the bottom, and at such points even 
a strip of sky cannot be seen. The 
remains of an ancient conduit, in places 
a channel hewn out of the rocks and 
again consisting of clay pipes, runs 
along the gorge a few feet above the 
level of the roadway on the north side. 
This conduit was a part of the main 
water system of Petra, and conveyed 
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Back row: Miss Butlier, Mr. Brentridge, Miss McClure, Rusbdi Pasha, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Philby, Major Ghor, 
Mrs. Norton, Dr. Purnell, Mr. Luke. Second Row: Mrs. McKelry, Mrs. Brentridge, Mrs. Kelso, Mrs. Philby, 


Mr. Alexander Kennedy, Mrs. Luke, Dr. Dalby. 


In front: Mrs. Ghor; Major Miles and Miss Norton not in 


the picture. 


the waters of the spring situated out- 
side of the Sikh and near the village of 
Elgi. The paving stones still show 
marks of wheels in their well worn ruts. 
The Arab legend has it that Moses 
cleft the Sikh when his rod smote the 
rock for water, and so the part of the 
stream in the city proper is named 
Wady Mousa (i. e., Wady of Moses). 
Travellers like Buckhardt, E. R. Rob- 
inson, Stanley, and Martineau, who 
visited Petra during the last century, 
mentioned an arch which spanned the 
Sikh about fifty paces from its entrance. 
Martineau described it as “too narrow 
to have been a bridge and too steep to 
have been an aqueduct,” and noted 
that the sides were adorned with niches 
and pilasters. These observers sur- 
mised that it might have been a trium- 
phal arch or simply served some orna- 
mental purpose. In vain we searched 


for this arch. It has completely dis- 
appeared, destroyed by an earthquake 
or vanishing as a wreck of time and as a 
prey of the elements. 

Along the cliffs overhanging the Sikh 
there are small niches cut in the rock. 
Some of these niches are single and in 
other places there are three or four 
together. Some are mere holes in the 
rocks and others have short pilasters on 
both sides, varying in size from ten 
inches to four or five feet in height. 
They were evidently constructed in 
order to hold statues, as the bases are 
still to be seen in some of them. 

After riding for thirty minutes 
through this strange but imposing 
defile, we became aware that the narrow 
gorge was becoming wider and that 
directly ahead stood a building sug- 
gested by glimpses of graceful columns 
in pink stone. All ofasudden the party 
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drew rein in a wide open space formed 
by the junction of a side ravine with the 
main gorge. Exclamations of astonish- 
ment and admiration spontaneously 
burst from everyone as we stood before 
the Temple of Isis, the architectural 


gem of Petra, and, no wonder, for the 
situation and beauty of this structure 
are calculated to make an extraordinary 
impression on the traveller after having 
traversed for nearly half an hour such a 
gloomy and almost subterranean pas- 
sage as the Sikh. Burckhardt is abso- 
lutely just in his estimate that it is one 
of the most elegant remains of antiquity 
existing in Syria; its state of preserva- 
tion resembles that of a_ building 
recently finished. 

The local Arab name for the struc- 
ture is El-Khazneh, ‘Treasury of 
Pharaoh, and the Bedouin fable is that 
the urn contains treasure of the Egyp- 
tian monarch. This legend has no 
historical foundation, for the temple 
was built by the Emperor Hadrian 
about 132 A. D. and a symbol of Isis 
is found on the pediment. Another 
competent observer considers it ‘‘the 
very perfection of Roman art. Its 
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magnitude is lost sight of in the fitness 
of the proportions of all its parts; but 
from the base to the urn by which it is 
surmounted its height is one hundred 
and twenty feet, while in front it is one 
hundred eight feet in breadth.”’ 

For its construction an incision was 
made in the face of the mountain, ten 
or twelve feet indepth. The projecting 
mass, left by the excavation has pro- 
tected it from the rains and to this we 
owe the remarkable state of preserva- 
tion. One of the most attractive char- 
acteristics of the facade is the lovely 
roseate tint of the rock. The deep 
delicate rose tint is in sharp contrast 
with the surrounding rocks which vary 
from chocolate to every shade of red. 
The general impression of the coloring 
of the rock, not only here but elsewhere 
in these mountains of Petra, is that of 
watered silk. 

The portico of the Temple of Isis is 
graced with five Corinthian columns 
about three feet in diameter—originally 
there were six, as the base of the sixth 
still remains. The main door opens 
into a chamber about sixteen yards 
square and twenty-five feet high. The 
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walls and ceiling of this chamber are 
without the slightest ornament, a 
striking contrast to the rich architec- 
tural decorations of the exterior. There 
are small apartments on each of the 
three sides of the chamber. The 
archaeologists who regard the edifice 
as a tomb—for there are some who re- 
fuse to consider it a sanctuary—say 
they were for the reception of the dead. 
Similar chambers open out on both 
sides of the vestibule. 

The colonnade is crowned with a 
pediment decorated with festoons of 
leaves. At the top of the pediment we 
see the symbol of the Goddess Isis, the 
easily recognized solar disc with the 
two horns. The facade was adorned by 
numerous statues all of colossal size. 
Those between the two pillars on either 
side of the portico are badly mutilated, 
probably by the fanaticism of the 
Moslems whose creed forbids images in 
human form. From what remains it 


may be guessed that these figures 
represented a man riding on an animal. 
Some students have risked the conjec- 
ture of a centaur. In the upper tier 
there are female figures: two appear to 
be winged and two are dancing with 
their hands over their heads holding 
some weapon. The central figure in the 
lantern is very much defaced and 
probably represented the divinity, Isis. 
It is easy to imagine how difficult it was 
for us to leave this exquisite and unique 
piece of Roman architecture; we only 
rode on promising ourselves that we 
would return for a more careful in- 
spection, a vow fulfilled more than once 
during our stay in Petra. 

Westward from the Temple of Isis 
the ravine of the Sikh widens, and a few 
hundred paces bring the rider out into 
the valley where the City of Petra 
stood. This valley is formed by two 
ranges of the Mountains of Edom 
running north and south by east, and is 
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about two miles wide. The city needed 


no artificial fortifications on the east 
and west, for the mountains formed an 
impassable barrier, except for ravines 
like the Sikh through which we had 
ridden. On the north and south, where 
the ground was open, walls protected 
the city, but to-day nothing but the 
foundations of these fortifications are 
standing. The stream which flowed 
through the Sikh continued its way 
across the valley, bisecting the city in 
two almost equal halves. The chief 
public buildings, the temples and 
palaces lay to the south of the stream, 
while the private residences were 
situated on the northern bank. No 
trace of a private house is visible to- 
day, for the elements have long since 
destroyed the sun-dried bricks, but 
there are abundant proofs of such 
habitations in the potsherds strewn 
about the site. 

To-day the stream there is known to 
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the local Arabs as Wady Mousa, the 
Brook of Moses. On that first day our 
cavalcade took its way down the bed of 
Wady Mousa which was as dry as the 
desert itself. But there was abundant 
evidence that it could be a raging 
torrent when the rainy season was on. 
Long since the water had torn up the 
stones of the Roman pavement. These, 
together with the boulders brought 
down by the winter torrent, made the 
riding very difficult. More than once 
my horse stumbled, but always re- 
covered his footing in time to save him- 
self and his rider from a dangerous fall. 

Let us pause before riding further 
and inquire something of the history of 
this strange fascinating city. Its found- 
ing lies in the dim mist of antiquity. 
During the period of the Hebrew 
Monarchy it was the capital city of the 
Edomites, for the identification of Sela 
(Hebrew-Rock; Greek-Petra) is most 
probable if not certain, not only be- 
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cause of the name but on account of the 
location of the city in the vicinity of 
Mt. Hor. After the fall of Jerusalem, 
in 587 B. C., the Edomites trekked to 
southern Judza and took possession of 
that territory under the protection of 
the Babylonians. The Nabateans, an 
Arab tribe, in turn appropriated Petra 
and made it their capital. The Greek 
general Antigonus clashed with the 
Nabateans in 312 B. C. and brought 
them under the influence of Hellenic 
culture. The Nabateans, although they 
were Arabs, were not exclusively en- 
gaged in pastoral pursuits, but werealso 
very successful traders. The commerce 
in spices and frankincense, so important 
for ancient religion, was largely in their 
hands. They conveyed these articles 
from S. Arabia to the Phoenicians who 
in turn distributed them along the 
coast lands of the Mediterranean. 


Petra has been termed a safety vault, 
and so it was for this trade in frankin- 
cense which was used in the ritual of 
ancient religion. This traffic was the 
source of Petra’s wealth and glory, as 
well as the occasion of her downfall. 
Her decay commenced when the cara- 
van route shifted to Eastern Arabia and 
the traffic passed through Palmyra in 
the North Syrian desert. Her downfall 
was completed when Christianity tri- 
umphed and the pagan temples of the 
Roman Empire were deserted. With 
the passing of paganism the traffic ia 
spices used for ritual speedily dwindled 
to nothing. The Moslem deluge in the 
seventh century overwhelmed what 
little had survived these changes in car- 
avan routes and religion. The Crusaders 
came and erected their castles on the 
summits of several of the encircling 
peaks; it was visited, according to an 
Arab geographer, by the Sultan Bibars 
in the thirteenth century. After that 
Petra passes into oblivion until 1811 
when Burckhardt found his way there 
and first told the modern world of its 
wonders. 

The most magnificent period of 
Petra’s history was under the Romans, 
when with its territory the city con- 
stituted the Roman Province of Arabia 
Petraea, and to this period must be 
ascribed the most magnificent of the 
temples and tombs, the ruins of which 
excite our wonder and imagination. 

Four o'clock that afternoon, weary 
but jubilant, the party reached the site 
of the camp located on the south bank 
of Wady Mousa and near the west end 
in front of the ruins of a temple. The 
Arabs have named this ruin the Kasi- 
Faraoun (Pharaoh’s Palace), but it is 
unquestionably the remains of a temple 
of the Roman period, as is certainly in- 
dicated by the triglyphs and other 
ornamentation of the frieze which 
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runs under the cornice. This temple 
was a substantial building in brown 
sandstone and its interior was adorned 
with stucco which has nearly all dis- 
appeared. The entrance to the temple 
was through a vestibule with four 
pillars, and the sanctuary proper was 
divided into three compartments, the 
center one being the cella or Holy of 
Holies which enshrined the image of the 
divinity. 

Regardless of the ancient sanctities 
of the spot, our camp was pitched in the 
outer court of the temple. Our com- 
pany were the guests of the Govern- 
ment of Trans-Jordania and our host 
was Mr. H. St. J. Philby, chief British 
representative at the court of the Emir 
of Trans-Jordania, a fine example of a 
type of Englishmen who have made the 
British Empire by their high character, 
ability, and devotion to duty. Mr. 
Philby had rendered distinguished 
service to the Allied cause during the 
war by crossing Central Arabia dis- 
guised as an Arab on a mission to the 
Wahabi Kingdom. His purpose was to 
keep the tribes of this section of Arabia 
loyal to the Allies and to impress them 
with the necessity of maintaining an 
absolute blockade against the Turco- 
German lines. His mastery of Arabic— 
he speaks Hindustani and Persian 
equally well—may be estimated from 
the remarks of the Turkish spy at 
Jeddah who observed the entry of his 
party into that port with his escort of 
Arabs: “I am told that there is an 
Englishman in that company, but I 
cannot detect him.’”’ Mr. Philby has 
given an account of his observations 
and experiences on these two hazardous 
journeys in a work entitled ‘The 
Heart of Arabia,’ a work that will 
rank close .to Doughty’s ‘Arabia 
Deserta’’ as a contribution to the under- 
standing of the Arab mind and to a 
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more accurate knowledge of the interior 
of the little known peninsula. Our 
host had made every provision for our 
comfort and safety. Our dining room 
was a Bedouin tent, and here in the edge 
of the desert cooks and waiters from 
Egypt served us meals that could not 
be surpassed in the hotels of Cairo. 
We were doing Petra de luxe. A de- 
tachment of native soldiers was sta- 
tioned across the Wady Mousa directly 
opposite the camp, while two sentries 
paced night and day in front of our 
tents, probably a wise precaution as 
one of the pack animals carrying pro- 
visions was captured by the Bedouin on 
its way from Ras-el-Khor to the camp. 

The chief interest of Petra lies in the 
ruins of its sanctuaries and tombs. We 
have already viewed the Temple of 
Isis with some attention to details and 
our camp is pitched under the shadow of 
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another sanctuary of the Roman period. 
However, for the student of religion, of 
far greater interest is the open-air 
Semitic sanctuary situated on the top 
of a ridge overlooking the site of the 
city proper from the southeast. It is the 
completest example of the type of 
sanctuary which is frequently men- 
tioned in the Old Testament and desig- 
nated a high place. This particular 
high place certainly goes back to the 
days of the Nabateans; probably it is 
older, having been established by the 
Edomites who inhabited the city prior 
to the fourth century B.C. The party 
left the camp one morning after break- 
fast under the direction of Mr. Philby 
and accompanied by two local Bedouin 
guides for the purpose of viewing this 
high place. We walked eastward along 
the southern bank of Wady Mousa toa 
ravine which we were to ascend. Fif- 


teen minutes leisurely walking brought 
us to the amphitheatre, which is hewn 
out of the solid rock. There are thirty- 
three rows of benches divided into three 
cunei and it is estimated that they 
would hold five thousand spectators. 
Between the tents and lowest seats not 
visible in the view lies the bed of Wady 
Mousa. In the rear of the amphi- 
theatre the oldest and most primitive of 
the tombs of the pylon type are found. 
A few minutes after leaving the amphi- 
theatre the guides led the party to the 
right and a long steep ascent began up a 
ravine, Wady-el-Mehafar. In places 
the path was in the bed of the ravine, 
again it followed steps cut out of the 
solid rock, and then it was identical 
with the remains of a street which had 
been hewn out of the side of the 
precipice. In a ruinous condition to- 
day, there was ample evidence that long 
ago there had been a well-kept road 
along which the worshippers used to 
ascend to their revered sanctuary. A 
fatiguing ascent of over an hour was 
amply repaid, when we stood on the 
mountain top by the religious symbols 
of primitive man and surrounded by 
towering, rugged, barren peaks. The 
site of the sanctuary is most imposing 
as it is in the midst of an amphitheatre 
of peaks which are much higher to the 
east and south. To the westward we 
looked down a couple of thousand feet 
to the camp and the ruined temple, 
trying to call up in imagination the 
scene that met the eye in the second 
century, when Petra flourished under 
Imperial Rome. While its palaces and 
temples have long since fallen a prey to 
time and the elements, the simple 
primitive symbols of this open-air shrine 
remain well preserved. 

The chief religious symbols of this 
sanctuary are two altars situated on 
the western edge of a small plateau 
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which has been leveled on the ridge by 
the hand of man. The altars face the 
east and directly in front of them is a 
sunken area, rectangular in shape, forty- 
five feet in length, twenty-five in 
breadth, with a depth of fifteen inches. 
This depressed area in all likelihood 
served as a court for the worshippers. 
Although the two altars stand side by 
side, they differ in shape and were used 
for different kinds of sacrifice. The 
one was rectangular with steps and a 
passageway on three sides. On the 
surface of the altar is a rectangular 
depression for the fuel, indicating that 
the altar was used for burnt offerings. 
The second altar, to the south of the 
first, has two shallow concentric depres- 
sions which were designed for receiving 
blood. From this basin a channel 
leads off to a small tank into which the 
blood was drained. Here then is an 
altar of blood sacrifice. About thirty 
feet to the south is a small pool cut out 
of the rock, evidently intended for 
catching the rain water to be used in 
the ritual of sacrifice. Still further to 
the south stand two pillars or obelisks 
hewn out of the solid rock, twenty feet 
in height, twelve feet wide, seven feet 
through at the base. ‘These obelisks 
account for the local Arab name for the 
high place — Zubb-Artuf — “Merciful 
Phallus.” From the Old Testament we 
know that such obelisks were invariably 
a part of the furniture of the high place, 
and the Hebrew prophets commanded 
them to be destroyed in the name of 
their Lord. 

It is interesting to note a monument 
of Christianity nearby in the shape of 
the ruins of a Crusader’s castle, one of 
two situated within the purlieus of 
Petra. 

After a couple of hours spent in the 
study of this shrine, the party was 
divided, the ladies with the Arab guides 
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returning to the camp by the same way 
that the ascent had been made. Four 
or five of the men and one lady, under 
the leadership of Mr. Philby, descended 
the western cliff of the peak. It was a 
difficult descent: at times we had to 
walk along a narrow ledge, and again 
let ourselves down from one ledge to 
another. The descent took us through 
Wady Farasa, in which some of the 
most interesting tombs are found, as 
well as bas-reliefs cut in the face of the 
cliff, with here and there a Nabatean 
inscription. One of the most beautiful 
and interesting of these many funerary 
monuments in this Wady is the so- 
called “Garden Tomb.”’ Steps lead up 
to a platform with two Doric columns 
hewn in the mountain rock. Back of 
the columns are two chambers, one 
behind the other, with approximately 
the same dimensions, twenty-five feet 
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by eighteen. Nearby, another tomb of 
the Roman period is significant as the 
only one of the many sepulchral monu- 
ments of Petra which has decorations 
on the interior walls. The chamber of 
this tomb is forty feet square, and on 
three sides there are fluted half columns 
with beautiful niches between these 
_ columns. A rich cornice, somewhat 
discolored by smoke, runs around the 
ceiling. This sepulchral chamber is 
adorned in a very beautiful and chaste 
style. 

Almost directly facing the camp two 
lateral gorges opened into the Wady 
Mousa from the northwest. One morn- 
ing, under the leadership of our host and 
with our Bedouin guides, we ascended 
the westerly one of these two gorges. 
The ascent was made by means ofa 
splendid staircase, a mile in length, cut 
out of the solid rock. The care with 
which it had been constructed indi- 
cated that we were treading on what 
had been an important thoroughfare in 
the palmy days of the city’s history. 
At intervals short gorges opened on the 
main ravine that the party was ascend- 
ing. Into several of these, excursions 
were made to see the smaller tombs and 
to note the many Nabatean and Greek 
inscriptions which have been rudely 
scrawled on the rocks. More than an 
hour of a laborious ascent, rendered 
fatiguing by the hot sun, brought us to 
our goal. The staircase finally opened 
on a little green valley on the summit of 
the mountain. As we stepped out on to 
this open space, “the vast frontispiece 
of Ed-Deir,’’ The Convent, stood before 
us in its imposing grandeur. The rock 
has been cut away, twenty-four paces 
deep, on each side to give relief to this 
stupendous facade. The length of the 
facade is 151 feet and its height 142. 
The architecture is probably a blending 
of the Roman with the native. The 


exterior is very similar to the Temple 
of Isis and is ornamented with columns 
and niches without any figures. The 
absence of all figures may be due to the 
inconoclastic zeal of Moslems or early 
Christians. The upper part of the 
facade is broken by a lantern and is 
surmounted by an urn in the style of 
many of the large tombs of Petra. 
Through a doorway thirty feet high and 
seventeen feet wide we enter a chamber 
almost forty feet square. There are no 
decorations, but in the rear wall a 
niche or recess fourteen feet wide by 
eight feet deep has been cut out of the 
rock. It looks exactly like the recess for 
the altar of a Greek church. The traces 
of a cross above the recess, together 
with the name Ed-Deir, The Convent, 
are almost certain evidence that the 
chamber was at one time used for a 
place of Christian worship, but now the 
Bedouin herds his goats within these 
once sacred precincts. 

By climbing the rocks at the west, 
where steps have been cut into the cliff, 
it is possible to reach the roof. Stand- 
ing at the base of the urn one gets a 
wonderful view of Mt. Hor of the narra- 
tive of the Book of Numbers. The 
Arabs have named it Jebel-Haroun, Mt. 
of Aaron. Unlike most of their tradi- 
tions, this identification is correct, con- 
necting it with Aaron who was buried 
there. The local Bedouin make pil- 
grimages to the tomb, over which a 
Mosque has been built. The Crusaders 
were less happy in their identification, 
for they considered it to be the Mt. 
Sinai of Moses. 

Petra has been described as a necro- 
polis. By actual count there are re- 
mains of over seven hundred fifty tombs 
within the precincts of this ancient 
city. The sepulchral chambers are 
almost invariably hewn out of the solid 
rocks of the cliffs which bound the city 
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on every side. They vary greatly in 
architecture, in size, and in the beauty 
of their facades. A few of the more 
magnificent facades may be examined 
now. In the face of the cliff in the rear 
of our camp is a very unusual tomb, the 
largest example of its type at Petra and 
known generally as the Columbarium. 
Beautiful columbaria of lesser size are 
found in many of the side valleys. 
These niches are in many cases sealed 
up and contain either ashes or the skulls 
of the dead. Near the Columbarium is 
an unfinished tomb: the workmen have 
completed the smoothing of the face of 
the cliff and have started the chiselling 
of the facade and the cutting of the 
chambers. This unfinished tomb was 


begun at the top, and the workmen 
evidently intended to carry their work 
downward to the base. Such a method 
may have been the usual one. ~ 

The large, ornate, and impressive 


tombs are found at the base of the 
eastern cliff, known as El-Houbta. The 
facades of these sepulchral monuments 
met our eyes as we sat by our tents and 
looked eastward across the valley. 
This view was unique, as no other city 
of the world, ancient or modern, ever 
had such a necropolis. It is so un- 
like the royal Egyptian necropolis at 
Thebes that comparison is impossible. 
We may begin our study of these tombs 
near the amphitheatre. Above the 
tiers of seats and around the slopes of 
this hill, both eastward and westward, 
we see the oldest types of tombs, the 
obelisk and the pylon tombs which 
were erected under the influence of 
Egyptian architecture. Proceeding a 
little further eastward and crossing the 
bed of Wady Mousa, we find ourselves 
under the shadow of a towering cliff 
which is adorned by a series of fagades 
of imposing dignity and grandeur. 

At the edge of the entrance to the 
Sikh is a good example of a step tomb, 
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a development from the simpler and 
more ancient pylon tomb. Walking 
with difficulty northward along the 
base of the cliff brings us to the large 
and imposing tombs of the Roman 
period. The first of these, the Roman 
Temple Sepulchers, is designated the 
Tomb with the Urn, so called because 
the architrave is crowned with an urn. 
The facade, with its firm, graceful pil- 
lars, is one of singular beauty, and forms 
one of the landmarks of Petra. The 
platform in front rests upon a double 
substruction of five vaults and is 
flanked by a colonnaded portico. The 
Roman character is undoubtedly 
vouched for by the circular shields 
between the triglyphs which ornament 
the architrave above the portal, and by 
the toga-clad bust in the niche between 
the two middle columns. The interior 
consists of a chamber fifty-six feet by 
fifty-nine and is now devoid of all 
ornamentation. The walls and ceiling 
have an obliquely cut grooving which 
brings out the coloring of the rocks. At 
one time during the Christian period 
this chamber has been used as a sanc- 
tuary, as is attested by an inscription 
on the rear wall. 

With this our survey of the sepul- 
chers, monuments, palaces, and sanc- 
tuaries of Petra is at anend. In their 
present condition they are mournful 
monuments of the transitoriness of 
human grandeur and attest the divine 
intuition of Jeremiah when he pre- 
dicted the downfall of the Edomite 
capital in language that is strikingly 
apposite: ‘‘O thou that dwellest in the 
clefts of the rock, that holdest the 
height of the hill, though thou shouldst 
make thy nest as high as the eagle, I 
will bring thee down from thence 
saith the Lord .... no man shall 
dwell there neither shall any son of man 
sojourn there.” 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE EXCAVATIONS OF THE SANCTUARY 
OF TANIT AT CARTHAGE 


By ByRON KHUN DE PROROK 


Co-director of the Carthaginian Excavations with the Communication of Abbé J. B. Chabot, Membre de L’ Institut, to 
the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, France. 


HE Sanctuary or Temple of 
& Tanit is the first Punic ruin to 

be found “in situ’’ in Carthage. 
Father Delattre has uncovered many 
Punic tombs at Carthage but the 
richly crowded area “of the Temple of 
Tanit,” now being exhumed, is the first 
trace of Carthaginian remains of the 
Phoenician period in the original posi- 
tion. The discovery was made by two 
amateur archaeologists of Tunis, Mr. 
Icard and Mr. Geilly, and the dis- 
covery was at once communicated to 
the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres by J. B. Chabot, Membre de 
L’ Institut and expert in the Phoenician 
Languages. 

The ruin was found in one of the most 
common ways in Oriental countries, 
that is, by tracing the selling of antiqui- 
ties by the local Arabs. A beautiful 
Punic inscription was being sold when 
Mr. Geilly asked from whence it came. 
He was told by the Arab that he had 
found it in the mountains above Car- 
thage, and for two weeks a search was 
made in the indicated place. These 
indications were a ruse so that the Arab 
could go on peacefully digging up the 
antiquities in secret and selling them at 
once to tourists and collectors. One 
night the Arab was followed and was 
seen by the light of the moon to be 
digging on his hands and knees in a 
hole. He was caught red-handed, with 
ten votive inscription stones nearby, 
and—the famous Sanctuary of Tanit 
was at last located. From the historian 
Polybius we know that the Temple of 
Tanit and of Baal Hammon stood in the 
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vicinity of the ancient forum not far 
distant from the ancient ports. The 
site of this recent discovery corre- 
sponds with the ancient historian’s 
position of the Temple and strangely 
enough this discovery is situated on the 
spot called “Salammbé,”’ about one 


-hundred yards from where the ancient 


ports are supposed to have stood. 
Gustave Flaubert, who wrote the 
greatest historical novel ever produced 
in France, would have been pleased if 
he had lived to know that the Temple 
he had so vividly described was being 
brought back to the civilized world. 
In digging up this Temple, this winter, 
we had constantly in our minds the 
vivid description of the Temple that 
makes one of the most wonderful 
episodes of Flaubert’s “Salammbé.”’ 

The excavation was started by the 
“Services des Antiquites,’”’ and this 
year we were able to procure the site 
after many months of deliberation and 
difficulties on the part of the owners of 
the coveted piece of land. 

The Sanctuary is remarkable in 
being composed of four distinct levels, 
floors of votive altars, inscriptions and 
vases of many new forms. 

Each level corresponds with a dif- 
ferent period of Carthaginian history. 
The Sanctuary dates from the founda- 
tion of Carthage, which is lost in the 
night of time, but it is only in the termi- 
nation of the present excavations that 
perhaps some clue to the real date of 
the foundation of Carthage may be 
found. Most historians place the 
legendary foundation of Carthage by 
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Dido at about 850 B. C. With the 
termination of the present excavation, 
we hope not only to solve the mystery 
of-ancient Carthage, but also to solve 
the problems of the great Egyptian 
influence we have found there, of the 
practice of human sacrifice and many 
other historic questions. The Sanc- 
tuary existed until the destruction of 
Carthage by Scipio one hundred and 
forty-six years B. C. From it we are 
learning new indications of the religions 
and customs of a lost empire. The site 
of the city of Hannibal and Hamilcar 
has long been a mystery, but the tombs 
discovered by Father Delattre have 
shed certain light on the great people 
who once challenged Rome for the 


mastery of the ancient world. But 
nearly everything is yet to be achieved 
in Carthage, as regards the scientific 
exploration of the vast antique metro- 
polis of Africa, that once had a popula- 
tion of a million inhabitants and whose 
area is said to have been twerity-four 
square miles. 

The Temple of Tanit is our first clue 
to the Phoenician city that disappeared 
from the face of the earth during the 
dreadful conflagration when the city 
burned for seventeen days and the 
smouldering ruins were plowed through 
by the revengeful Romans. The ex- 
cavation is producing thousands of 
beautifully painted urns, containing 
rare and precious amulets and other 
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BEAUTIFUL AND UNIQUE VOTIVE ALTARS RECOVERED FROM THE SANCTUARY. 


SEVERAL WERE STILL COVERED 


WITH THE ANCIENT STUCCO AND STILL PRESERVE VIVID COLORINGS. FIVE URNS WERE FoUND UNDER EACH ALTAR. 


treasures, and elegantly sculptured in- 
scriptions of the days of Hannibal, and 
hundreds of strange votive altars un- 
known as yet to archaeology. Each 
time that this great cemetery was filled 
with offerings, it was covered over with 
a layer of protecting clay and refilled. 


HUMAN SACRIFICES AT CARTHAGE 


It is hoped that the completion of 
this excavation of the “area’’ of the 
Temple of Tanit may lead to the dis- 
covery this coming season of the plan 
of the Temple itself. One of the 
greatest problems of this discovery is 
the solving of the question of the 
historic human sacrifices of the Car- 
thaginians. The excavation has al- 
ready yielded thousands of urns filled 
with the ashes and bones of newly- 
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born children and small animals. It 
is thought that the animal bones were 
substituted secretly by the parents 
instead of children. The relics have 
been examined by the Institute Pasteur 
and found to be those of infants. 

In six weeks we dug out hundreds of 
vases, sometimes averaging fifty a day! 
Nearly all the vases contained ashes of 
children and we are bound to come to 
the conclusion that there were very 
dreadful holocausts in antiquity here. 

Diodorus Siculus mentions that in 
the year 311 B. C. as many as three 
hundred people were sacrificed during 
one ceremony. The Carthaginians 
were abhorred by the ancients because 
of this terrible custom of “ passing their 
people through fire’’ as in biblical days. 
One of the most remarkable conditions 
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of a peace treaty ever recorded was 
that made by Gelon of Syracuse on 
behalf of the Greeks. After defeating 
three hundred thousand Carthaginians 
at the great battle of Himera, they 
demanded one single condition, and 
that was the abolition of the sacrifice of 
children at Carthage! Darius, King of 
the Persians, sent an ambassador, all 
the way, to Carthage demanding the 
abolition of human sacrifices and also 
the eating of little dogs, a great Phoe- 
nician delicacy which was considered 
an abomination in those days. 

The awful cult of Moloch continued 
in the reign of Tiberius according to 
the great apologist Tertullian. This 
emperor had the priests who performed 
these “abominations of the Sidonians’”’ 
crucified in the Temple Gardens where 
they had performed these ritual sac- 
rifices. 

Saint Augustine also spoke of these 


EXAMPLES OF VASES FOUND IN THE TEMPLE OF TANIT. 





Many OF THEM ARE BEAUTIFULLY PAINTED. 


cruelties which he said continued even 
in his day, the sacrifices being made 
then to Saturn instead of to Baal 
Ammon. This is a dreadful period of 
human degeneracy that we are now 
unearthing in the famous Temple of 
Tanit, but such is Archaeology! In 
one spot we may be uncovering works 
of priceless art and traces of the ad- 
vancement of civilization, and in 
another spot the contrasting decadence 
shown in the revelation of such a cult 
as found at Aphrodisium and at Car- 
thage in Africa. 


THE URNS DISCOVERED IN THIS YEAR’S 
CAMPAIGN 
(The Excavations of Floor A.) 
The first ruin to be located in the 
excavation was what seemed to be the 
Roman Temple of Saturn built above 
the Punic ruin below. We give it this 
name from a votive inscription found 
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THE HoME OF THE EXPEDITION, 


among the debris of ruined walls. This 
inscription bore the name of Baal 


Saturn. Beneath these walls were 
found the first layer of Punic objects. 
The Roman conquerors had built right 
onto the field of votive offerings and 
other archaeological treasures, but had 
disturbed as little as possible the 
religious “area.” It must be re- 
membered that Rome rebuilt Carthage 
about one hundred years after its de- 
struction and it became in short time 
the second city of the Roman empire. 

Floor A is at a depth of about five 
and one-half to six meters. The exca- 
vation is extremely difficult at the 
greatest depth because of the con- 
tinuous infiltration of sea water. This 
Floor contains vases of very delicate 
workmanship of graceful tulip form. 
Therein were contained finely worked 
amulets of the Egyptian Deities min- 
gled with the bones and ashes of children 
from new-born infants to the ages of 
twelve years. 
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PALAIS HAMILCON AT Srip1-Bovu-Soup. 


Below this Floor we discovered a 
very important silex of the Neolithic 
age, a significant find, proving that pre- 
historic man had also made the penin- 
sular of Carthage his abode. This adds 
a new field of research in the already 
well-stocked one of Carthaginian 
Archaeology. 

Floor A contains many rough stones 
placed in the form of small megalithic 
menhirs, and one wonders if a link with 
the mystery of the dolmens may also 
be solved with this excavation. North 
Africa is a rich field of magalithic 
remains, certainly one of the richest 
known, for in the plateau region of the 
Tell in Central Tunisia, I have visited 
forty megalithic sites. At Roknia 
there are fourteen hundred dolmens to 
be seen on one site alone. Our new 
museum at Carthage was fortunate to 
procure this year a complete collection 
of objects from the Dolmens of Dougga, 
affording splendid documentation on 
this engrossing subject. 
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Tue First CLug To A Punic Ruin ITSELF. PuNIc 
PILASTER Now IN THE NATIONAL MuSEvUM AT TUNIS. 


The vases found in Floor A contained 
veritable treasures of jewelry, gold 
leafs, ivory masks, gold ornaments, 
necklaces and bracelets, objects of rare 
and varied forms, amulets, with the 
head of Jackals, the “Eye of Osiris,” 
the Egyptian God Bes, and the ter- 
rible sinister God of the Carthaginians, 
Moloch. 

Floors B and C show also monuments 
of great Egyptian influence. The 
altars are obelisk in form and the urns 
again show amulets composed of the 
Egyptian Pantheon. However, Floor 
B is not so rich in variety as Floors A 
and C but an extensive study is needed 
here in cataloging the variety of monu- 
ments and the transition of style. 

The next Floor (C) is as important as 
the deepest strata, for we meet for the 
first time the beautiful Punic Inscrip- 
tions and several scores of new varieties 


of sculptured votive altars and a wide 
range of Phoenician pottery. 


THE INSCRIPTIONS 


The excavation of this Floor is per- 
haps one of the most important of 
North African archaeological researches, 
for these inscriptions are clues to the 
epigraphy of a lost empire, to new 
artistic designs, to new religious cus- 
toms and to the new names of Cartha- 
ginians of Hannibal and Hanno’s days. 

We dug up several beautiful stelae in 
a very fine grain of stone and the 
designs were of great variety and work- 
manship. Temple columns, the Tree 
of Life, lotus flowers, Carthaginian 
priests, the sacred plates, uplifted palms, 
dolphins and other mystic symbols, 
have rewarded the excavators’ efforts. 
One of the most interesting discoveries 
was made at the base of a great wall. 
While supervising the digging from 
Floor C, one of the students of the 
British School at Rome who col- 
laborated with us in this work came 
running from that section of the ex- 
cavations selected for his minute super- 
vision, to report the finding of a 
beautifully sculptured stelae. Ina few 
moments willing hands had dug away 
the soil and reached an entirely new 
type of Punic stelae showing a priest 
with uplifting hands finely sculptured 
at its face. The Abbé Chabot at once 
took a squeeze (an important action 
that is taken the moment a new in- 
scription is located. The archaeologists 
and students were all supplied with 
squeezers to be able to take an im- 
pression at a moment’s notice). The 
Abbé Chabot at once announced a new 
form of Punic epigraphy. It was a 
maledictory curse of Baal Ammon— 
“Whoever overthrows this stone shall 
be shattered by Baal”... . it com- 
menced. 
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A few minutes later_another inscrip- 
tion appeared with a malediction of 
Tanit “at the violators of the sacred 
silence of the area of the Temple of 
Tanit.” A fine Punic inscription placed 
in the new Museum for safety sake, 
bears a geneology of fifteen generations, 
or approximately five hundred years of 
a Carthaginian family whose origin 
goes back to the Phoenician founding 
of this Tyrian colony. This field of 
stelae has only been ‘“‘tapped”’ and it is 
impossible to calculate the amount of 
information we may derive from this 
excavation in regard to the history of 
Carthage. 

The inscriptions of Carthage differ 
slightly from those of ancient Phoenicia 
and they are important additions to 
the epigraphy which forms the first 
known alpahbet of man. There is 
certainly a great field of scientific 
knowledge to be published for the 
benefit of the history of the ancient 
metropolis of North Africa, and from 
this ancient sanctuary, near which 
laps the sea of the ancients, some of the 
mystery that still surrounds the site of 
Carthage may in the near future be 
penetrated. 


VOTIVE ALTARS 


The votive altars need especial and 


separate study of their own. The 
forms and designs are so numerous that 
nearly every day we find new specimens 
of Punic design and unknown examples. 
It would make an interesting study to 
compare the different specimens of 
these great altars with those of other 
antique lands to see if any likeness can 
be detected. 

The altars stand in the Temple area 
in very close formation under which we 
found the sacred urns. They were 
actually covered with painted stucco 
and we have found several absolutely 
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INSCRIPTION BEARING A GENEALOGY OF 16 PUNIC 
NAMES AND A TERRIBLE MALEDICTION. THIS IS 
THE STELE THAT WAS COMMUNICATED TO THE FRENCH 
INSTITUTE BY THE ABBE CHABOT, JUNE 1924. IT 
1s Now IN THE NEw MUSEvuM. 


intact with the colors still showing after 
nearly 27 centuries. They range from 
one to five feet in height and are com- 
posed of a sand stone found at Cape 
Bon. Many are in the form of the 
“betel’’ stone. This is most common 
form found. And then comes in 
greatest number the figure of a mummy 
standing between columns; then the 
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triangle of Tanit, the lozenge, the disc, 
the crescent and replicas of temples, 
with steps, are also quite common. 
Near these altars hundreds of Punic 
lamps were found showing that many 
of the ceremonies must have been per- 
formed at night. Babies’ milk bottles, 
Punic coins, quantities of grim ashes, 
and pottery of great variety are found 
around the altars, as well as strange 
symbols of little known gods. 

The excavation of this historic spot 
this year was under the direction of 
Abbé Chabot, Membre de L’Institut 
and the greatest living expert on the 
Punic Inscriptions, and de Prorok who 
purchased the site with a donation 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Brady 
of New York. Major F. Shorey of 
McGill University, Mr. A. Duff of 


Oxford University, and Mr. D. Harden 
of the University of Cambridge, Rey de 
Vilette of the Role des Sciences Poli- 
tiques, Paris, and Horton O’Neill of 
St. Louis, Mo., who took the photo- 
graphs illustrating this article, made up 
the composition of the staff. M. 
Poinssot, the learned Director of the 
Services des Antiquites also supervised 
the work periodically. All these factors 
insured the careful and proper scien- 
tific excavation and documentation of 
this, the most important ruin dis- 
covered in North Africa in recent 
years. It has turned out to be a 
veritable treasure mine of antiquity, 
and a wonderful trace of the empire 
that once nearly conquered the ancient 
world. 





RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT CARTHAGE 
Read by the Abbé J. B. Chabot to the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, Paris, June 20, 1924. 


T THE beginning of this year I 
A received from our correspondent 
Father Delattre a letter in which 
he announced that through donations 
and funds raised by Count de Prorok 
in America he was able to finish the 
excavations and restoration of the 
amphitheater of Carthage. A little 
later in another letter he announced 
that through another donation he was 
able to buy the land on which is buried 
the basilica of Ad Majorum and that he 
would start excavations there at once. 
This is the site where Father Delattre 
found the tombstone of St. Perpetue 
and St. Felicitas and their companion 
martyrs several years ago, and con- 
sequently it is one of the most import- 
ant early Christian sites of Carthage to 
be saved. 
The third sum raised in lectures by 
Mr. de Prorok is being used in the 


protection and reconstruction of the 
basilica of St. Cyprian. 

The last acquisition of Mr. de 
Prorok is the Sanctuary of Tanit, the 
excavation in which I participated, 
after the kind invitation the owner ex- 
tended to me. 

Mr. Poinssot has read to you the 
results of the excavations in the Sanc- 
tuary up to the period that Mr. de 
Prorok and I started this year’s cam- 
paign. ‘These results were published in 
the Revue de l’ Histoire des Religions by 
Mr. Poinssot, Director of the Services 
des Antiquites. 

The principal question that this dis- 
covery raises is that of the human 
sacrificial practices of the Cartha- 
ginians. Most of the urns contain the 
débris of ashes and bones of children, 
but in such quantities that the question 
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of sacrifice to the gods in such numbers 
must be studied. 

In a space of 20 square meters that 
have been partially examined by the 
Services des Antiquites two hundred and 
fifty urnscontainedhumanbones. Over 
I,100 intact urns were dug out from 
this spot of the excavation and many 
have been put aside for minute future 
inspection. M. Pallary in the Bulletin 


Archeologique speaks of bones of animals 
and birds in the lower layers, whilst the 
upper floors are entirely filled with 
urns containing human bones. 

This proves that the Carthaginians 
as they progressed 


in civilization 


sacrificed even to a greater extent 
than in earlier periods—which is a 
great mystery. 

This work must be undertaken with 
the greatest care and I hope to see M. 
de Prorok take every precaution neces- 
sary to the termination of this most 
important research. I hope to con- 
tinue the study of this sanctuary and 
report again on the mystery of the 
sacrifices at another date. I will now 
speak of the three important Punic 
Inscriptions uncovered before me in 
June. 


Note.—Abbé Chabot’s next communication on the 
Inscriptions will be published in the February Number 
of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 





MOONLIGHT SONATA 


. . . And dost thou hear the far-off nightingale? 
Ah, miracle! 1t sings to us alone. 
Come closer thou, thy very hands exhale 


A subtle loveliness. 


No breeze has known 


The cherry blossoms of Japan and pressed 
As fervent lips upon a field of grain. 

Who that has heard the nightingale shall rest? 
Or call the swallow beautiful again? 

Thy moon-made shadow laid upon the grass 


Is merged at breast and knee with mine; dear love, 
This night so filled with ecstasy must pass 

Only that we may know the dream thereof. 

Who that has heard thy throbbing heart shall fail 
To slight the golden-throated nightingale? 


MARGARET Topp RITTER. 














StongE HEAD oF BuDDHA wiTH MoutTH AND EYES ACCENTED WITH CARVED OUTLINE. 


KHMER SCULPTURE FROM ANGKOR 


By HELEN CHURCHILL CANDEE, 
Author of Angkor the Magnificent. 
Illustrated by the courtesy of the Museum at Phnom Penh. 


N unfamiliar and sophisticated 
art is that of the ancient Khmer. 
One marvels that it can be so 
little known, so little shown in museums 
and collections until the fact is betrayed 
that the French government holds this 
treasure in its art-fostering hand and 
will withhold it from the world until 
such time as French scientists, archaeol- 
ogues and artists shall have far ad- 
vanced their Cambodian studies and 
labors. 
The great bas-reliefs of Angkor Wat 
and the Bayon—Angkor’s best known 
temples—can never be brought to us, 


and photographs lamentably mis- 
represent their charm and beauty. To 
revel in their enchantment but one 
way is possible, to take ship to Indo- 
China and stray up its water-ways far 
into the jungle south of Siam. This is 
where the Khmers or ancient Cam- 
bodians developed their power, their 
wealth and their art, and built the 
royal city of Angkor Thom with its 
outlying temples and dependencies of 
astounding magnitude. 

But sculpture being a smaller matter 
than carved walls, figures found among 
Khmer ruins are liberally transported 
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THE PorTICO OF A TEMPLE WITH BROKEN FRAGMENTS OF SCULPTURED NAGA. 


away from the jungle-lost ruins. And 


these it is possible to inspect. At 
Hanoi is kept a wondrous treasure 
trove, and at Phnom Penh in Cambodia 
is the museum which owes its vitality 
to George Groslier. Better for prac- 
tical use are the museums in Paris 
whither the sculptured stones are sent, 
the Trocadero and the Musée Guimet. 
Of late a few pieces have appeared in 
the Boston and Chicago museums. 
The Metropolitan Museum of New 
York shows three specimens, two of 
them acquired before the present strict 
laws were made by /’Ecole Frangaise 
d’ Extréme Orient. 

Whatever was constructed of perish- 
able material dissolved centuries ago in 
the heat and wet of the tropic climate. 
It is among ‘the stones of the Angkor 
group that the patient explorer has 
found the greater part of portable 
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remains, of sculptures in the round as 
distinguished from the bas-reliefs his- 
toric and decorative. The temples 
being the richest in statues, the 
treasures found are usually religious in 
character, taking the form of Brah- 
manic gods or of Buddhas, for the 
Khmers followed both of. these re- 
ligions. It is the manner of interpreting 
these deities that makes distinctive the 
Khmer sculptor. Besides the gods are 
those who serve or worship them, thus 
becoming sacred, illustrated by the 
dancing figures for temple use which 
accent dancing as an accessory of 
religion. 

Exotic must the art of the East ever 
be to the generality of the Western 
world, but to thrill with its strange 
beauty one can sweep in sudden transit 
away from Greek ideals and open the 
spirit to the Oriental. Any comparison 











A CORNER OF A GALLERY AT ANGKOR. 


of the two arts is supremely futile and 
but closes the mind to understanding. 
Indeed could I direct the arrangement 
of museums I would make it impossible 
for visitors to look at collections of both 
arts on the same visit. The inner self 
needs to be prepared for a contempla- 
tion of the Eastern art with its sub- 
tilities of symbolism which confuse 
when not known and loved. 

The figure of Buddha is one to study 
in its Khmer peculiarities. A stylizing 
or conventionalizing of the features was 
as much a necessity_in portraying 
Khmer gods as were the traditions 
governing the painting of a Byzantine 
Madonna. The mouth received a 
special treatment, a line of rounded 
relief outlining the lips. Rather than 
accenting the fullness, this convention 
seems to give to the mouth a marked 
sweetness of expression. The same 
fantastic touch gives life to the down- 


cast eyes of contemplative Buddha. 
But when a similar line is used to trace 
the union of brow and hair it becomes 
a convention pure and simple and a 
detracting one. Lines around the 
throat take the place of the jewels of 
which the Khmer was so lavish but 
which a Buddha might not wear; and 
the extended ear-lobes are a convention 
familiar throughout the Orient. The 
torso is modeled with the Hindu feel- 
ing, but noticeable indeed is the higher 
waist line. 

The pedestal of certain Buddhas 
found in Cambodia takes one into the 
fascinating realm of Khmer myths. 
This pedestal is formed of a mammoth 
serpent, coil on coil, on which sits the 
god, while the seven hooded heads of 
the monster rear behind the Buddha’s 
head and shoulders, forming a shelter- 
ing aureole. 
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IN THE ANGKOR RUINS WAS FounpD Tuts Joyous 
BRONZE FIGURE OF A BRAHMAN GOD WITH EIGHT 
FacEs AND SIXTEEN Hanps HoLDING EMBLEMS. 


This design is not pure fantasy; it 
is the combining of religion’s Head with 
the mythical head of the race of 


Khmers. The noble serpent is Naga, 
the great ancestor who married the 
child of Indra. All over the magnificent 
ruins of Angkor is seen the inspiring 
conceptions of Naga. He is sculptured 
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REVERSE OF Dancinc DEIty. 


in mammoth size and freely used as an 
architectural adjunct. His lithe and 
ornamented body trails along the top 
of balustrades and his flower-decorated 
fan of heads is reared as a terminal. 
Again in the case of Naga one must go 
to his district to see him in his glory, for 
he is too large to be transported. 
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STATUE OF BUDDHA SEATED ON THE COILS OF THE 
FABULOUS SERPENT OF THE KHMERS. CARVED FROM 
DarRK GRAY LIMESTONE. 

Sharing the honors with Naga is the 
conventionalized lion of Khmer sculp- 
ture. He also loses too much by re- 
moval from the grand temple ap- 
proaches to make it possible to see him 
away from Angkor. Like the Naga he 
is hung with close-tied flowers, and like 
him has a force and dignity not often 
excelled. But these splendid myths 
cannot be drawn in words. 

The Garuda, another myth, is nobly 
sculptured and this great bird is used 
as caryatidae. The elephant supports 
arches or is chiseled for pure ornament 
in the terraces of Angkor, but is always 


as nature made him except when 
Ganesa masquerades in his head. 
Before the French obtained rights 
over Cambodia in 1907 but little was 
really known of the wonders of Angkor. 
Legends of the natives who attributed 
fabulous age to the ruins were all that 
could be gleaned. Careful examination 
brings much light, and the high time of 
development, the période classique, is 
placed in the eighth to the twelfth 
centuries A. D., a time when Europe 
was not looking much beyond her own 
monasteries and high stone walls. 





Ber se cee. ee 4 atin 
POLISHED STONE BUDDHA SHELTERED BY ExPANDED 


Fan OF SEVEN-HEADED NaGA INTRICATELY IN- 
CISED ON THE BACK. 
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CURRENT NOTES AND COMMENTS 


AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS NOTES 
Additions to the Gennadius Library 


Although the Gennadius Library has passed out of the hands of its founder and 
former owner and the cases containing it now repose in safe storage in Athens awaiting 
the completion of the Gennadeion, Dr. Gennadius, the indefatigable collector, is still 
constantly adding toit. He is of course aware, as no one else could be, of the desiderata, 
and since all the dealers in the world notify him of such items as come to light within the 
range of his collections, opportunities are constantly offered him which, greatly to the 
advantage of the School, and no doubt to his own intense satisfaction, he is unable to 
resist. For instance, an impressive section of the great Catalogue has just come from 
Dr. Gennadius, in MS form, in the Preface of which he says: “‘ The packing of the Library 
had hardly been completed when I began again, or rather continued, to acquire more 
books. On the one hand I was attracted by desirable items in the booksellers’ cata- 
logues received from everywhere, and on the other hand desired to supplement as far as 
possible the existing gaps. I hope I may be enabled to continue to do so as long as life 
and the wherewith means last.’” The new accessions add to almost every section of the 
Library and include various rare and long-sought items. 

A considerable portion, probably about two-thirds, of the Gennadius Library col- 
lections have now been catalogued in book form under the immediate direction of Dr. 
Gennadius himself, and this work is going steadily on at Dr. Gennadius’ country home at 
White Gates, Surrey. It is a catalog raisonné of a very elaborate kind, containing in- 
numerable comments on the history and associations of the several items such as only 
the collector himself could supply. Done in typed copies, it will form the basis of the 
great Catalogue whose publication will constitute one of the first duties of the Librarian. 
From this MS book Catalogue a card catalogue is being prepared under the direction of 
the well-known Aristophanic scholar, Dr. Earnest Cary of Boston. The cards will be 
available by the time the Library has been installed in its new building; as soon as the 
new shelf-numbers have been added, they can be alphabetized and placed in the cases 
ready for the use of the public. Thus about two years will be gained in making the 
Library accessible to scholars. 


The New Artesian Well of the School 


The difficult problem of water-supply in Athens has been happily solved for the 
School by the artesian well which has recently been completed. Sunk to a depth of 200 
meters, it has a flow of pure water sufficient to supply all the needs of the School. 
The tests have shown that after several hours of continuous pumping, which yields about 
1000 gallons the first hour and about 3000 gallons in five hours, the original level is 
restored in eight hours of rest. The well had to be dug, in the first instance, in order to 
ensure the completion of the Gennadeion, the city’s supply being so scanty, in the 
present overcrowded condition of Athens, that water is lacking even for the most 
elementary domestic and sanitary purposes. 


Activities of Other Archaeological Schools at Athens 


During April and May the British School, under the direction of Mr. Woodward, 
carried on excavations at Sparta, resuming work on this site after an interruption of 
some years. The stage-buildings and the retaining wall of the Theatre were uncovered 
and one trench was dug to reveal the arrangement of the seats. On the face of the 
retaining wall of the left parados numerous inscriptions were found. The work is to 
be continued next year. 
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For a period of ten weeks a number of Swedish archaeologists under the direction of 
Mr. Persson resumed the work at Asine which had been begun in 1923. Beneath the 
Greek and Venetian walls, on the top of the acropolis, a Middle Helladic settlement was 
discovered. Many fine vases were found here and the plans of some of the houses could 
be clearly traced. A lower city of the Early Helladic period was uncovered at the foot of 
the acropolis. On the opposite hill near the village a temple and a settlement of the 
Geometric period have long been known. Farther down on the slope twenty-seven 
chamber tombs of the Mycenaean period were identified but only five of these were 
excavated. Their contents include many vases of the best period and other rare finds. 

Mr. Welter-Mauve of the German Archaeological Institute has been carrying on a 
campaign in Aegina at the Temple of Aphrodite. Here a part of a large Middle Helladic 
palace with numerous rooms, an outer wall with towers and corridors has been uncovered. 
All of the pottery, made of the typical greenish-yellow clay of the island, is of the Middle 
Helladic period. 

The French School conducted excavations at Mallia in Crete, where valuable evidence 
was uncovered of the Pre-Heilenic period. The French excavations at both Delos and 
Delphi were continued, and in the region of the Hermeion at Delphi a complete series 
of archaic bronze statuettes was found. Other excavations were carried on by the 
French at Philippi and Thasos in Macedonia and in Tonia. 


Artistic Development of Washington 


The second Annual Artists Breakfast was held under the auspices of the Art and 
Archaeology League of Washington and the Art Promoters Club of George Washington 
University at Rauscher’s, Saturday morning, November 15. The program was a 
Symposium on ‘‘ How Washington May Become an Art Center,” in which Mr. Jusserand, 
the French Ambassador; Dr. Freeman, the Bishop of Washington; Charles Moore, 
Chairman of the Fine Arts Commission; and William Mather-.Lewis, President of 
George Washington University, participated, followed by representatives of various art 
organizations interested in the artistic development of the Capital City. The address 
by Ambassador Jusserand, illustrated with reproductions of features of the City Plan, 
will be given in full in the February issue of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

It is not generally realized how many organizations located in Washington are 
advancing its artistic development. National in scope are the Commission of Fine Arts, 
the American Federation of Arts, the American Institute of Architects and the Archae- 
ological Institute of America. Among local art organizations are the Washington Society 
of the Fine Arts, the Arts Club, the Society of Washington Artists, the Water Color Club, 
the Landscape Club, the Public School Art Society, the Art and Archaeology League and 
the Art Promoters Club of George Washington University. 


The American Academy in Rome 


The activities of the American Academy in Rome with its Schools of Classical Studies, 
of Fine Arts, and of Music will be described in the February issue of ART AND ARCHAE- 
OLOGY, especially in the profusely illustrated article on ‘‘ AMERICA IN ANCIENT RoME”’ 
by Grant Showerman, Director of the Summer School of the Academy in 1924, who will 
again be in charge in 1925. 


European Archaeological Tour, 1925 


The European Archaeological Tour in 1924 under the auspices of the Archaeological 
Society of Washington (See ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, Oct. 1924) revealed such interesting 
possibilities of archaeological travel and study that a similar tour will be offered our 
readers in 1925, planned by ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, and conducted by the Bureau 
of University Travel, which has already developed such an extensive educational 
system for the benefit of students and travellers (see second cover page). For particu- 
lars, address the Editor of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, Octagon Annex, Washington, D. C., 
or the Bureau of University Travel, Newton, Mass. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


Selected Bindings from the Gennadius 
Library. Thirty-eight plates in color. With 
introduction and descriptions by Lucy Allen 
Paton, Ph. D. Cambridge: American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, 1924. 
$15.00. 


Announcement has already been made in 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY of the publication 
by the School last spring of a volume en- 
titled ‘‘Selected Bindings from the Gen- 
nadius Library,’ a sumptuous work done 
by the famous Chiswick Press (Charles 
Whittingham-Griggs) of London. It con- 
sists of 42 pages of letter-press and 39 
plates, of which 26 are in full color. The 
Prefatory Letter addressed by Mr. Justice 
William Caleb Loring, President of the 
Board of Trustees of the School, to Dr. 
Gennadius, is dated March 29, 1924, the 
second anniversary of the Deed of Gift. 
The Introduction and the Descriptions of 
Plates are by Dr. Lucy Allen Patton, and 
the whole work was produced under the 
supervision of Dr. James M. Paton, who 
selected the bindings to be reproduced. 

In his Prefatory Letter Judge Loring 
says, among other things: 


““As we have looked forward to this happy 
consummation of our common hopes, which 
means the realization on your part of a pur- 
pose formed many years ago, and on the part of 
the School a good fortune and an opportunity 
such as we had never dared to hope for even in 
our dreams, the Trustees of the School and its 
Managing Committee have conceived the plan 
of the present volume, which we offer to you as 
a slight expression of our gratitude. 

“It has seemed to us that there is an especial 
appropriateness in our offering to you at this 
time a volume which represents one notable 
element in your collection, the bindings. After 
the books have been transferred to Athens, the 
reproductions could not have been made with 
safety to the books, if these were sent where the 
best reproductions could be made, nor with 
adequate art if the plates were to be made in 
Athens. And yet nearly one thousand beauti- 
ful bindings which you have gathered in your 
Library are a unique part of it, and we have 
felt that we ought not, consistently with the 
obligation which we assumed, to publish the 
great Catalogue without also attempting to do 
justice to the bindings. These bindings of the 
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sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
are of surpassing interest, not only because they 
are beautiful examples of the binder’s art, but 
also because of the famous libraries from which 
they have come. 

“Until the great Catalogue of the Genna- 
deion is completed and given to the world, the 
stupendous and magnificent importance of the 
gift cannot be fully known. But as time goes 
on, the true significance of it looms greater and 
greater, and we of the American School begin 
to realize in part what you have given and 
what, by your gift, you are going to do for 
scholarship and learning with respect to all 
things pertaining to Greece.” 


The first paragraph of Dr. Lucy Paton’s 
Introduction summarizes admirably the 
general character of the Library, of which 
the ‘‘historic and artistic bindings,’ she 
says, ‘‘constitute the most brilliant side.’’ 
Her words are: 


“One of the numerous claims of the Gen- 
nadius Library to individuality rests upon the 
variety of interests that it represents, in spite 
of its essential character as a purely Greek 
library in the widest possible sense of the term. 
Although it is limited to books having a con- 
nection, direct or indirect, with Greece and the 
Greek people, it has, unlike many highly 
specialized collections, a notable importance in 
directions that are entirely remote from its 
specific field. In fact it frequently provides a 
common meeting-ground for very diversified 
tastes even within the compass of a single 
volume, which by its contents attracts the 
Hellenist, by its rarity the bibliophile, by its 
associations the man of letters or the historian, 
by its binding the lover of the minor arts, and 
by its armorial stamps the student of heraldry. 
As the distinguished expression of the patience 
and discrimination requisite for gathering 
together such a collection the Library has a 
permanent value not to be measured by 
material standards.” 


This exquisite volume has been issued in 
only 300 numbered copies, of which 200 
have been provisionally reserved for 


America. It was placed on sale at Messrs. 
Maggs Brothers in London at five guineas, 
but in America at first at $15, that the 
constituency which supports the School 
might have a certain advantage. On 
January 1, 1925, the American price for 
the remaining copies will be advanced to 
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$25. Orders may be sent to Professor 
George H. Chase, 12 Shady Hill Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. It is freely predicted 
among collectors and dealers that‘ Selected 
Bindings”’ will speedily become a rarity 
and command in the market many times 
the published price. 
EDWARD CAPPS. 


Angkor the Magnificent. The Wonder 
City of Ancient Cambodia. By Helen 
Churchill Candee. With seventy-nine illus- 
trations from photographs anda map. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1924. 
$5.00 net. 

This is a delightful travel story, and the 
reader who likes to have his archaeology 
presented to him with all the thrill of 
romance and adventure, will find in this 
book much to repay serious perusal. 

Angkor, hidden away in the jungles oi 
French Indo-China, is perhaps the most 
mysterious and fascinating of buried cities. 
Mrs. Candee is a world-wide traveller, 
with the eye of an artist and the heart of a 
humanist, who tells her story with all the 
charm of conversational style. Hence each 
chapter of her book has its own thrill of 
interest, and when you have read them all 
you feel that you have stored up in memory 
a series of intimate pictures—of Phnom 
Penh, the capital of Cambodia; of Angkor 
Vat, the great temple; of Angkor Thom, 
the royal city of that strange people, the 
Khmers; of the Bayon, the grandest and 
oldest ot the monuments within the royal 
city’s walls; of Phimean-Akas, the finest 
of the royal palaces in Angkor Thom; and 
ot numberless sculptures and carvings and 
decorations abounding throughout the 
ruined city. 

We are indebted to Mrs. Candee for the 
vast amount of interesting material she 
has brought together and presented in such 
an informing way, and tothe publishers who 
have so profusely illustrated the book and 
produced it in a style and letter-press for 
which the Stokes Company is renowned. 

M. C. 


The New Palestime. By W. D. Mc- 
Crackan, M. A. With an Introduction by 
Lord Bryce. Illustrated with Reproductions 


of Special Photographs. 
Company. 


Boston: The Page 


This book is timely. Palestine before 
the war is quite well known, but since the 
armistice such great changes have taken 
place that the country can well be called 
“The New Palestine.’’ The author is well 
known from his books on the ‘‘Swiss Re- 
public,” ‘Italian Lakes’ and “Tyrol.” 
His two years of relief work in Palestine, 
1919-20, gave him rare opportunities for 
studying the present day Holy Land. He 
established and edited ‘“‘The Jerusalem 
News,”’ the first daily paper printed in 
English in Palestine. In forty-five chap- 
ters the author vividly describes the land, 
people, British military and civil officials 
and the changes under their regime. High 
tribute is paid to the great improvements 
since Allenby entered Jerusalem, December, 
1917. Roadshave beenconstructed, Jerusa- 
lem supplied with water, schoolsestablished, 
law courts organized, just taxes levied, and 
economic development on modern lines 
encouraged. Sir Herbert Samuel, British 
High Commissioner since 1920, is justly 
praised for his wise administration under, 
at times, unusually difficult situations. 

The author rightly refers to the great 
opportunities now offered for archaeology 
in Palestine. The official regulations for 
conducting excavations are exceedingly 
fair and inviting to archaeologists who were 
so often discouraged under the Turkish 
rule. The American School of Oriental 
Research, under Dr. W. F. Albright, will 
soon have a new home. Important exca- 
vations have been conducted at Tell-el Ful, 
probably Gibeah of Saul. The University 
of Pennsylvania, led by Dr. Clarence S. 
Fisher, has for two years been excavating 
Beisan, the Biblical Bethshean. The 
British School of Archaeology is directed 
by Dr. John Garstang who has conducted 
digging at Gaza. There are also a French 
School of Archaeology and a Jewish 
Palestine Exploration Society. 

The volume is beautifully illustrated 
with many pictures from photographs. 
There are also eight reproductions in full 
color from paintings by John Fulleylove, 
R. I. GEORGE S. DUNCAN. 
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The Sepulchre of Christ in Art and Liturgy. 
By Neil C. Brooks. Publications of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


The author’s intention seems to have de- 
veloped through his observation that Easter 
ceremonies incident to the Visitation of the 
Holy Sepulchre were the first of liturgical offices 
to take dramatic form, and continued the most 
popular of liturgical dramas throughout the 
middle ages. His book represents an attempt 
to enlarge our knowledge of the picturesque 
features of medieval Easter plays, and accord- 
ingly he assembles and reviews essential facts 
gathered from archaeological and documentary 
sources. 


Mr. Brooks presents first a very brief account 
of the tomb of Christ and the structures 
erected by Constantine and successive builders 
to honor the spot, the same constituting today 
that extraordinary complex called the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, the world’s most tragic, 
and withal, most romantic shrine. ‘Then 
follows a section devoted to the iconography of 
the Sepulchre. The earliest representations in 
art begin in the fourth century, those from the 
East apparently depicting the circular building, 
the Anastasis, erected by Constantine and 
described by pilgrims; while those in the West 
reflect the architectural features associated with 
conventional Roman tombs. In this section 
occurs a strange inversion of purpose and 
method: the author announces a chapter on the 
relation of the Sepulchre in art to the archi- 
tecture of the altar, and concludes by denying 
that the architecture of the high altar influenced 
representations of the Sepulchre. 


The remainder of the book is taken up with 
descriptions of the liturgical ceremonies of 
Good Friday and Easter that developed 
dramatic action, as well as the stage properties 
devised in continental and English churches 
for the effective presentation of the drama. In 
the appendix the author publishes, mostly for 
the first time, a series of Latin texts of the 
drama from widely scattered manuscripts. 

The book contains fourteen plates. It is a 
distinct contribution, and will be appreciated 
by all who are-interested in the history of the 
drama, Early Christian, Byzantine and Medi- 
eval art, and all things medieval. 

CLARK D. LAMBERTON. 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
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Brander Matthews (in The Outlook) says— 


“These two stately and sumptuous tomes are an honor to American 
scholarship and to American literature . . . Professor Showerman has given 
us a book which scholars must respect and which the rest of us can enjoy 
with confidence. My own enjoyment has been so unqualified that I feel the 
need of curbing my enthusiasm, lest I fall into that overt and excessive 
praise which would be doing the author a disservice . . . It is a splendid his- 
torical pageant that is here set before us, a triumphal march down the corri- 
dors of time.” 


Boston Transcript says— 


“When each chapter in its condensed richness might merit a separate 
review, even an ‘adequate’ review of a book like this were inadequate . . . 
The narrative itself has the sweep and compulsion of the march of those 
legions that carried the Roman eagles from the Spains to Mesopotamia, from 
the Tyne to the upper Nile, from the Sahara to Scythia, and Romanized the 
ancient world in ‘material ways and means, in manners, in thought and in 
religion.’ Across the centuries as we read comes the measured tramp of their 
sandalled feet, the glint of their armor, the flash of their golden eagles perched 
upon those standards whose ‘S.P.Q.R.’ remains even unto this day the symbol 
of ordered government. . Stupendous as is his subject, Dr. Showerman 
neither halts nor hurries his clear, concise method of survey and of analysis. 
Its absolute clarity, in spite of the multitudinous detail of its data, has not 
been excelled in any previous study of Rome, and not often has it been 
equalled. This is saying much. But the reader will agree that it is not 
over-statement.” 


The New York Times says— 


“ “Eternal Rome’ is a fine contribution to scholarship, not because of any 
novel additions to the known facts of ec but 1 in its epic unification of the 
greatest story, so far, of all time. . The tale is cast into sentences that 
stir the blood and fire the generous spirit. . . . Professor Showerman has 
admirable qualities for the task he has assumed and which he has brought to 
a singularly satisfactory completion.” 
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